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FIELD DAY, PUBLIC SCHOOL 171, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


PERSONAL TO PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


In the sunshine and joy of the PLAYGROUND be sure to make use 
this Summer of a COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA and COLUMBIA DOUBLE 
DISC RECORDS to inspire and create the best results. 

Superiority of tone of the COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA (pictured in the 
May issue of “Playground” ), and the unexcelled musical quality of COLUMBIA 
FOLK-DANCE Records with their characteristic rhythm and accents (listed 
in the June issue of this excellent Magazine), are facts which have influenced 
many Playground Supervisors in their purchase of a COLUMBIA for this 
season’s work. 

Throng this page we are addressing you who have not yet purchased. 
For your information, we are in a position to refer you to hundreds of Teachers 
who are enthusiastic users of the COLUMBIA E DUCATIONAL PRODUCT. 
lf there is any doubt in your mind relative to the best instrument in the market 
for your purpose, the following statement is convincing. 


“The COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA has been formally adopted 
and purchased for the New York Schools by the Board of 
Education.” 


The following may have its influence with you:—There is a COLUMBIA 
INSTRUMENT in every School in BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and the larger 
portion of Instruments used in the Schools of BOSTON, SEATTLE, CIN- 
CINN ATL. and ATLANTA are COLUM BIAS. Send Card for Literature 


Educational Department 
Columbia Graphophone Company Westwerth, Sulidine, New York 


OLUMBIA 
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8000 Dealers. 40 Stores in Largest Cities 
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TWO MESSAGES TO THE RECREATION CONGRESS 


GENTLEMEN : 

I am very sorry I cannot attend your great meeting, because 
I have the deepest and sincerest interest in the objects it is seeking 
to serve. It seems to me of real consequence, morally as well as 
physically, that the children who are growing up, particularly in our 
great cities, should have spaces for play and a knowledge of how 
to play. Amusements they must have, and will have, good or bad, 
and it is certainly in the interest of the welfare of our communities 
that they should be assisted to obtain those amusements which are 
both good and refreshing. 

I take genuine pleasure in thus expressing my hope that the 
Association may meet with the greatest encouragement and with 
the most complete success. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Wooprow WILsoN. 
To the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


GENTLEMEN : April 29th, 1913. 


I sincerely regret that it is impossible for me to come to Rich- 
mond and to say how thoroughly I believe in the work you are 
doing. 

It is becoming more. and more evident that “life” really is 
“more than meat.” With the enormous increase in material wealth 
there has not come a corresponding increase in fullness of life. 
Happiness and possession do not go hand in hand. By work being 
made increasingly scientific we have reached a sum of production 
sufficient for comfort. Our task now is to secure a better distri- 
bution of comfort, without weakening the springs of individual 
initiative and responsibility ; and also to make the extra hours, over 
and above the time given to earning a living, productive of more 
and better life. 

Every man and every woman should have the recreation which 
will enable him or her properly to attain the high purposes for which 
life is given. Through the whole of life, from childhood to old 
age, there should be opportunities for the practice of those forms 
= recreation which renew life, and which make for the joy of 
iving. 

Therefore I consider such work as that of your Association, in 
establishing the best forms of play and in guiding the expressions 
of recreation among our people, to be an essential factor in our 
national life. 





Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
To the Recreation Congress, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
































NOTES FROM THE RECREATION CONGRESS AT 
RICHMOND 


CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 


Associate Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
From 100 towns and cities, in twenty-eight states, in five 

countries, 443 people were registered at the Seventh Annual Recrea- 
tion Congress which met at Richmond, Virginia, Tuesday, May 6th 
to Saturday, May 10th, 1913. Even larger numbers attended 
some of its sessions. 
; Eighty-five addresses at thirty-four meet- 
Five Strenuous Days , : 

ings were announced on the program in 
addition to an annual meeting of the members of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, at 10 p. m., Tuesday; 
a reception to delegates at Governor Mann’s mansion, Wednes- 
day from five to seven; a complimentary automobile trip Thursday 
from four to six; and the gala day demonstration of games in 
William Byrd Park at three Friday afternoon. There was added 
later, a get-acquainted, fifty-cent luncheon, Wednesday noon, 
when everyone was called upon for a one minute report or 
question from his local field. 

Two activities especially marked this Recre- 
Two Distinctive ation Congress as different from other con- 
meen ventions. One was its own play spirit, 
manifested extemporaneously in joyous games and folk dancing 
on several occasions. The other was a preparatory week of 
technical training classes, from April 29 to May 5, in which 
about thirty people labored earnestly, seven hours a day, to 
perfect themselves in the fine art of promoting play. These 
training classes, generously conducted by leaders in various 
recreation lines, were a new feature, tried this year for the first 


time. 

At the popular banquet Thursday night, 
Loss of the Play Joseph Lee reviewed the startling loss of 
ee the abundant play tradition in which America 


was especially rich in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
He thought modern farm machinery had contributed to this 
decadence by greatly reducing the comparative number of agri- 
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culturists necessary. Thus, rural communities have become too 
sparsely, cities too closely, settled. 

“Children,” he quoted, “inherit the play spirit but they don’t 
inherit specific games any more than they inherit the Lord’s 
prayer.” There must be teaching, leadership, and encourage- 
ment for game-playing; but America has been emphasizing, 
instead, the serious ideals of work and profit. 


This drab, dismal “seriousness” was con- 

Adult Solemnity demned by Dr. Richard Cabot as degenera- 
vs. ° ¥ . ‘ : 

Aiventiline Touts tion—“a mere residual state in which those 

people live who are not vigorous enough to 
do better.” Instead of children’s play being regarded as a prepa- 
ration for such adult seriousness, adults should emulate the 
joyous, abounding spirits of youth. 

Heroes and the men of large achievement in every line have 
been those with life enough to animate their activities with joy. 
It is this art spirit—this free self-expression, which the play 
movement represents. 

Scowling business men, solemn professional workers and 
over-fed favorites of so-called prosperity, need—even more than 
American youth and children need it—the inspiration and prac- 
tical leadership of the Recreation Movement. 


As social ills are not usually recognized 
until remedial activities have been sug- 
gested, it is significant that all the programs 
of the Recreation Congress announced as its sub-title or pervad- 
ing theme: “The Use of Leisure Time.” For, if modern life 
has been in many ways impoverished, we are already engaged— 
through the leisure-time activities—upon a definite effort to 
enrich it. 


The Leisure Time 
Problem 


How people spend their leisure is now coming to be recog- 
nized as a vital community concern. This was the theme of 
several speakers including Rev. Father J. J. Curran who de- 
scribed the “Recreation Needs of Coal Miners” in the vicinity 
of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Cheap dramatics, pool rooms 
and other forms of “commercial recreation” he pictured as indi- 
cating popular needs which should be more largely met by 
wholesome community activities. Vice is caused less by low 
wages than by improper or inadequate recreation. 
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The American needs and opportunities rep- 
The Hours of resented by this leisure time problem were 
Greatest Need . 

reported to be most urgent in the very hours 
to which the least thought and social effort have been given. 
“In that most dangerous time of all the day, from six to eleven 
p. m., occur eighty per cent of all the offenses against society.” 
This report was used by Lee F. Hanmer, Director of the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, to emphasize 
the need for evening recreation centers—in schools, churches, 
parks and playgrounds. These must be attractive. Live people 
must be in charge. Their programs may well include games and 
athletics, social parties, dramatic and literary clubs, choral soci- 
eties, civic conferences, mothers’ clubs, cooking, sewing and 
millinery classes, lectures, storytelling, and quiet rooms for 
games, reading and for writing letters. In short, the directors 
of such social centers must observe the people round about them. 
Ask: “In what activities are the lives of these neighbors pop- 
ularly expressed?” Well, then, afford wholesome opportunities 
for such activities in your schools, churches, parks and other 
social centers. 

Not only to promote wholesome use of 
Related to General leisure but to help secure leisure—for child 
Social Amelioration lab ki an Sh ee, 

aborers, working women and a 
burdened toilers, is an appropriate function of the Recreation 
Movement. So said Mary E. McDowell, the beautiful, friendly 
lady who conducts the Chicago University Settlement. 

“Vice is due more to desperate moral indifference born of 
overstrain in unattractive labor, than of low wages,” said Miss 
McDowell. If toilers drink and dissipate their scanty leisure, 
the remedy is not to continue but to decrease the dulling of their 
finer sensibilities by the toxins of fatigue. Saturday half holi- 
days, affording thirty-six hours continuous leisure, should be pro- 
vided for by law. We should urge universally the shorter working 
day. For the increasing leisure of professional, financial and 
commercial classes has not yet been accompanied by the pro- 
portionate relief of humbler industrial toilers. 

America must be alert to check in time 
To Correct the Excesses such degrading, deadening effects of crass 
of tndustolations industrialism as were evident to Miss 
McDowell in a pathetic holiday procession of under-vitalized 
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children in an English industrial city. In her own neighborhood, 
near Chicago’s stock yards, she encounters many boys and girls 
who, set to dull tasks at fourteen years of age, have lost irre- 
trievably their gift for wholesome play. The childhood years 
consecrated to education should be increased: first, by develop- 
ing “continuation schools” requiring that young workers shall 
have a few hours’ schooling daily ; second, by raising above fourteen 
years the minimum age for industrial employment. “Liberty is 
Leisure,” quoted from a great Athenian, was the theme which 
Louis Brandeis had suggested to Miss McDowell. “Lose the 
play spirit’ she added, “and old age has come, no matter what 
the nominal years of child or nation.” 

Not “playgrounds” alone, but a_ broad 
Recreational program is the basic need in 
every community. This community pro- 
gram should include pageants and festivals; dramatics; super- 
vision of moving pictures, dance halls and other “commercial 
recreation” ; wider social uses of schools and churches and parks; 
organization of street play; the development of appropriate 
recreational activities in industrial establishments and in the use 
of games in the various charitable, correctional and social 
agencies. To “head up” this program, there must be a com- 
petent “Supervisor of Recreation,’ employed throughout the 
year. 


A Social Program 
Is Indicated 


Shall this big task of community organiza- 
tion center in the schools, the park board, 
a recreation commission, or a municipal 
department? Otto T. Mallery, Secretary, Board of Recreation, 
Philadelphia, favored a distinct “commission.” George W. 
Ehler, Department of Physical Training, University of Wiscon- 
sin, argued for a regular city department of recreation similar 
to the health, fire, charity and police departments. 

All speakers agreed that no one special agency, even the 
schools, can rightly handle the whole play problem. Several 
must work together. 

“How shall these enlarging recreational activities be 
financed?” The question was raised in a critical, friendly edi- 
torial by a Richmond paper. It was answered on behalf of the 
Congress by Judge Algernon T. Sweeney, of Newark, N. J. He 
said that financial support should come from increased economy 


What Shall Be the 
Organizing Center 
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and efficiency in municipal government. At any rate, it appeared 
to be generally agreed that appropriate recreational activities 
should be supported by public funds just as schools are. . 


Let no one be misled by my effort, in pre- 
Especially Practical, ceding paragraphs, to interpret the funda- 
Technical and Detailed : : . 

mental social philosophy of the Recreation 
Congress. It was not itself so much philosophical as practical. 
Broad principles were less emphasized than were the practical 
details of playground work. The program dealt less with needs 
for recreational activities than with their actual technique. 

As the most valuable addresses presented 
Not a Summary but at the Congress will be printed, in condensed 
an Interpretation " a 

form, in THE PLAYGROUND, it is unnecessary 
to attempt here any inclusive summary of the great wealth of 
valuable, practical suggestions afforded. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible, in the brief space available, to even mention all the im- 
portant effective speeches. Instead of attempting this, let me 
quote from one of the “Daily Interpretive News Letters” in 
which the effort was made—this year for the first time—to 
report some of the most vital activities of the Congress to a 
selected group of newspapers and individuals in various cities. 

“Absorbed in interesting details of the strong program, one 
hardly realizes what diverse streams of thought and influence 
are here coming together to give direction and power to the 
mighty, rising current of the Recreation Movement. 

“From Argentine and Uruguay, from scores of American 
communities, from the related realms of pedagogy, medicine, 
religion, politics, the anti-tuberculosis and child labor crusades, 
dramatic and plastic arts, care of defectives and delinquents, 
organized charity, social settlements, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A:s, 
rural and city movements, school and home life—we are learning 
how all of these, together, may promote the ‘Life More Abun- 
dant’ for which this Congress stands. 

“Here they are—these hundreds of earnest social workers, 
intently discussing problems so big that big people feel modest. 
And there is a genuine family feeling—‘each in honor preferring 
one another!’” 

Conferring together in this spirit we learned 


Some ‘View! Lessons that play is both a “rehearsal for future life” 
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and a means by which growing people review and conserve the 
vital experiences of the race. 

We learned, too, that one can effect definite, vital results 
in people’s lives by knowing what play activities to propose to 
fit each person’s age and instincts. The modern “doctor of play” 
is thus developing technique, science and constructive power 
like those of modern medicine. 

“This should not be called a ‘Play Congress’ but a ‘Life 
Congress’”’, said Judge Sweeney. Another interpreter, an on- 
looker, said: “I never saw a group of folks who believed more 
thoroughly in their jobs.” 

We learned also to admire Richmond, our place of meeting. 
Its hospitality and charm take captive permanently the coldest 
northern—or western—or eastern heart. 

Confessedly, I share the instincts of the 
Too Big a Story common man who wonders what it’s all 
canta about; why hundreds of able-bodied adults 
spend five days and many dollars in a “Recreation Congress” 
when a worthy congressman (a real case of small “c’’) explained 
that it’s as silly to talk of teaching children to play as fishes to 
swim. 

“What is it all about?” The men who can answer that, 
who can interpret the real social significance of the Recreation 
Congress will be the statesmen and seers who are needed to 
save the growing social consciousness of our day from exhaust- 
ing itself in blind passage-ways; and to develop beside our 
growing interest in the improvement of conditions, an equal 
emphasis upon the enlargement of activities—the “Life More 
Abundant.” 
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AMERICAN PLAY TRADITION AND OUR 
RELATION TO IT* 


JosepH LEE 
President, Playground and Recreation Association of America, Boston, Mass. 


I have been asked to speak about the work 

sn ns the — of the Association, but I want first to go 

yEround Association back a little. I think I will start with the 

pyramids or thereabouts and work down. It is important for us 

to realize that there are and have been others, that we did not 

invent play, and that even in this country, playgrounds are not 
sO new as we are sometimes inclined to think. 

Our first playgrounds were the old town commons, an 
English institution planted in America in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Boston Common, for instance, was estab- 
lished in 1634; and it is an ineradicable part of the faith of 
every true Bostonian that the American Revolution was brought 
on by the attempt of General Gage to prevent the Boston boys 
from playing football on it. So that our first playgrounds are 
an inheritance from the England of the Elizabethan age. 

And we got much more from England than simply the place 
to play. Newell in that fascinating collection of folk-lore, his 
“Games and Songs of American Children,”+ (from which most 
of the succeeding information has been abstracted) tells us that 
up to the middle of the last century we had a richer play tradi- 
tion than any other country, owing apparently to the fact that 
we had for two centuries been more out of the current of events 
and so remained more primitive and unsophisticated. The 
America of that time was, in some ways, a piece of the England 
of Elizabeth, isolated and preserved as such. 

The games played by American children 
A Common Origin were apparently much the same all over the 
in England ‘ : 

country, going back, as they did, to a com- 
mon origin in England before the streams of immigration sepa- 
rated. And the play tradition was as strong in Puritan New 
England as in the South or in the Middle States. So that one 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 8, 1913 
+ By William Wells Newell, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1883 
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great stream of play and song we get from old England; and 
it is a stream that ought to be preserved. 

And this play tradition from old England is really not 
English but European. “Oats, pease, beans and barley grows” 
was played by Froissart and Rabelais, and is still a favorite in 
France, including Provence, and in Spain, Italy, Sicily, Germany 
and Sweden. Hop scotch seems to be a nearly universal game, 
its range being from England to Hindoustan. In Austria the 
final goal in this game was called the temple; in Italy the last 
three divisions are the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. Jack- 
stones seem to be of Japanese origin, but have put a circle round 
the earth, until America has received the tradition from both 


East and West. 
ae? i And our American games are as notable for 
Ray Se the antiquity of their origin as for their 
wide distribution among the nations. Horace tells how, on 
the famous journey to Brindusium, Maecenas went out and 
played tennis while he and Virgil were kept in the house, one 
by a weak stomach and the other by weak eyes. Aristotle 
recommends “the rattle of Archimedes” for children of about the 
age of six. Dolls are found in the catacombs of Egypt, and ball 
games go back at least as far as Nausikaa and Atalanta. (The 
latter, to be sure, on the occasion most generally remembered 
was not engaged in ball but in track athletics; but the fact that 
she stopped in the middle of an important sprint to chase after 
a ball, is more significant than if she had brought in the winning 
run for Thebes.) The Roman girls used to play ball, and chil- 
dren’s balls were made with a rattle inside and with gaudily 
colored divisions like the lobes of an orange, as they are today. 
Ball seems to have been especially a game for girls during the 
Middle Ages, and is mentioned as such by Walter von der 
Vogelweide. The parable in the New Testament of children 
sitting in the market place and crying: “We have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you and 
ye have not wept” seems to refer to a kind of dramatic game like 
some of those still played. 
Many of our games had something of a 
Traces of Religious religious origin or association. Stool ball— 
oe which seems to have been a sort of grand- 
father of baseball—was especially an Easter game. In the 
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diocese of Auxerre it was an ancient custom to play in the 
church on Easter Monday a solemn game of ball while singing 
anthems appropriate to the season. At Vienna a dance and 
ball game was conducted by the archbishop in his palace. (Is 
this the origin of “giving a ball”?) Newell thinks that we have 
here a survival of the ancient games of the spring festival. And 
baseball is still a harbinger of spring. 

There are a number of games that reflect the religious con- 
ceptions of the Middle Ages,—games in which the scales of St. 
Michael and the keys of St. Peter are represented. There is 
the game of Old Witch, the witch usually limping because of 
her cloven hoof, and the game of Iron Tag, in which touching 
iron preserves from pursuit, as of evil spirits. 

London Bridge, especially, is supposed to represent the 
perpetual warfare of angels and devils over departed souls. The 
special relation between bridges and the enemy of mankind long 
antedates bridge whist. There are Devil’s Bridges in all parts 
of Europe. The devil in these traditions represents the ancient 
spirit of the land, who resented the presumption of man in mak- 
ing safe roads across his streams to rob him of his natural toll 
of deaths by drowning, and sought revenge. In consequence he 
always did his best to destroy the bridge, and very frequently 
succeeded. In order to make it stand firm and sure, he had to 
be propitiated, and there are many stories of compacts between 
the architect and his infernal majesty, under which the latter 
was entitled to the soul of the first person crossing over the 
bridge—though he was generally cheated out of it by various 
infantile devices which he never seemed able to anticipate. 

That is why London Bridge is forever falling down, why 
the children who cross it are continually being caught, and why 
the game finally ends in the tug of war (between good and evil 
spirits) to settle their ultimate destination. 

Perhaps the largest class of games are those 
of courtship; and these, like most of the 
others, were originally games of grownups. Madame Celnart in 
“The Complete Manual of Games of Society,” of which the 
second edition appeared in 1830, is quoted by Newell as recom- 
mending kissing games especially for business men. The lady 
says: “For persons leading a sedentary life, and occupied all 
day in writing and reckoning (the case with most men), a game 


Games of Courtship 
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which demands the same attitude, the same attention of mind, 
is a poor recreation. ... On the contrary the varying move- 
ment of games of society, their diversity, the gracious, gay ideas 
which these games inspire, the decorous caresses which they 
permit—all this combines to give real amusement. These 
caresses can alarm neither modesty nor prudence, since a kiss 
in honor given and taken before numerous witnesses is often 
an act of propriety.” These and other games are not, as is 
often supposed, the amusement of peasants and primitive kind 
of people, but are, on the contrary, the diversions of what is 
called “society” in the more technical sense. Many of our chil- 
dren’s games, including for instance a sort of hill dill, were 
common diversions of the court ladies at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Of course many games are representations of war, prisoners’ 
base being an example. The game of football derives from the 
German Kampfen, to fight, its ancient name of camp ball, 
prophetic of its modern expounder Walter Camp. 

But besides the great English tradition from 
Honor Due to which we get the great number of our ordi- 
Coe nary games, there is another inheritance I 
want to speak of, and one which it is especially important to 
remember at the present time. 

If you had been at Salisbury in England, looking at the 
beautiful cathedral there on August 15, 1849, you would have 
seen a gentleman in a black coat climb out of a window far 
up on the famous spire, ascend from there by means of handles 
fixed in the stone, climb over an iron ring placed around the 
ball on top, and get up and stand on top of the ball. That 
gentleman was the Rev. James Freeman Clark, the noted 
preacher, of Boston, Kentucky, and elsewhere; and he per- 
formed that feat not in emulation of St. Simeon Stylites, nor 
in order to get a comprehensive look at England all at once, 
but simply as a result of an irrepressible play impulse that 
existed in him. And the reason a Yankee minister was possessed 
by that particular play impulse was because a mild-mannered 
and lovable German named Charles Follen, having taken part 
in certain revolutionary activities in the Fatherland, had come 
to America, become a Professor at Harvard, and established the 
German system of gymnastics as taught by Father Jahn. Among 
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other things he had set up a tall mast on what was then called 
the Delta, which mast Mr. Clark had been in the habit of 
ascending and standing on when he was a college student. It 
was his German teaching that made him get up and stand on 
Salisbury Spire. He undoubtedly supposed that that was what 
it was for. German gymnastics also took root at Amherst Col- 
lege, and doubtless elsewhere. 

Another German impulse to our playgrounds was in the 
starting of the sand gardens in Boston in 1885 on a suggestion 
coming from Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, who had seen children 
playing on sand-piles in Berlin. 

Now to come down to the relation of this 
Preserving the Association to our play inheritance—I be- 
Pap Sen lieve the most important thing the Associa- 
tion can do is to preserve the best of our ancient games and 
promote any new ones that may be worthy to rank among them. 
The work of any playground is to be judged not on the play- 
ground itself but in the surrounding neighborhood. It is through 
the games it has planted that its greatest influence is seen. It 
is what the children are obsessed with, the game they play in 
the streets and back yards and empty lots, before breakfast and 
on the way to school, that they dream of when they have gone 
to bed at night, that is having the real influence over them. 

A great game is like a plant growing up among the cobble- 
stones, it will force its way if once it strikes root. You can 
no more kill baseball than you can get plantain out of a lawn. 
It grows in the most unexpected and impossible places. If we 
should succeed in planting prisoners’ base in all the cities and 
towns in the country, it would be played for a large part of the 
year in every village and on half the city streets. It is particu- 
larly true of children in their more insistent demands that 
where there’s a will there’s a way—that where there’s a game 
there is play—especially in what is going to be the children’s 
century. If we can only sow the right games, there will come 
up a crop of healthy children as sure as the sun rises. The 
cities will find that they can grow them as well as the country, 
and they will have to grow them. 

And there is need that someone should 
The Danger of Losing undertake this task of rescuing our ancient 
the Precious Tradition games, for we are at present in imminent 
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AMERICAN PLAY TRADITION 


danger of losing a large part of the precious tradition. The 
danger, like so many others that threaten our social life, arises 
largely from the crowding of our cities and the increasing loneli- 
ness of our country districts,—circumstances which constitute 
a serious departure from the ancient conditions under which 
our play tradition grew up. The life led by our ancestors, 
which moulded their customs and traditions in play as in all 
other respects, was for thousands of years a life in small village 
communities. From the days of Tacitus and beyond, the Ger- 
manic peoples (and the other races also for that matter) lived 
in small communities. The old tribal life was fairly reproduced 
in the English village, with its common land and its village 
green, which in its turn was transplanted without material 
change, so far as neighborhood influences are concerned, to 
this country. In this ancient tribal and village life people lived 
near enough together to meet for purposes of defence, of govern- 
ment and of recreation, and yet were not so crowded but that 
there was room for every sort of play and game. The village 
community is the crucible of the race, the soil in which it grew— 
its nest, its natural habitat, its second home to which its social 
mind has reference. Under the conditions of our modern life, 
however, the introduction of machinery and other improve- 
ments in the art of agriculture have had the double effect of 
greatly enlarging our farms, and thereby rendering our country 
population far more sparse, and of making possible the enor- 
mous growth and crowding of our cities. The result has been 
the suffocation on the one hand, and the attenuation, almost to 
the point of disappearance, on the other, of much of our recrea- 
tional and social life. You can play baseball with a base line 
ninety feet long; you can play it fairly well with one of half 
that length; but you can’t play it when the distance is less than 
three feet or more than a mile. And something the same is true 
of other games. 


Immigration, the other cause of danger to our recreational 
life, has hitherto had a curiously sterilizing effect. The immi- 
grant has not brought his own games with him, and except for 
baseball, crap shooting and marbles, seems to absorb very little 
of our American tradition. 
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These three influences, the crowding of the 
city, the loneliness of the country, and un- ; 
limited alien immigration, have had a most 
serious effect upon all our institutions, but nowhere is this effect 
more clearly shown than in the loss or lessened vogue of many 1 
of our ancient games. Never before, probably, has a nation been 
threatened with the loss of its play tradition. And such a loss 
would be almost an irreparable one. The play instinct is eternal, 
but the plays and games in which it is expressed are a social 
not a physical inheritance. Children’s games are like the sub- 
limated form of play which we call the fine arts, embodiments 
of human genius. They are the interpretations that all the ages I 
have accumulated and handed down of the eternal spirit of play, 
the precious legacy of all the generations of children to the 
children of the present day. The loss of a nation’s play tradition 
would be almost as serious as the loss of the tradition of oral 
speech or of the great legal and constitutional methods which 
the ages have gradually evolved. For life can no more go on 
without play than it can without language or without laws. 
The danger indeed has in a way been real- E 
ized and, so far as general attention to the 
subject of play can accomplish that result, seems likely to be 
averted. The play movement in one form or another is going 
fast enough. 

Some idea of the rate at which we are going, and of the 
problem that this Association is confronted with, can be 
gathered from the fact that thirty-five cities started playgrounds 
for the first time in 1910, that forty cities started in 1911, and 
forty-three cities in 1912, making one hundred eighteen cities 
starting out anew in this field in the last three years. Millions 
of dollars are spent every year by these and other cities in 
buying and equipping new playgrounds and in making all sorts 
of provisions for play and recreation. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
Not to Push the Move- tion is not trying to push the playground 
ment but toGuide lt = 4vement; we realize that it is going fast 
enough, indeed too fast. We realize that besides the genuine 
playground movement there is a playground fad, that people are 
starting playgrounds without knowing why they want them or 
what they are going to do with them when they get them. Our 
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object is to guide this movement, to try so far as we can to see 
that the millions of dollars invested in playgrounds every year 
shall be wisely invested and not largely wasted, as is now some- 
times the case. A very little guidance of the right sort applied 
now will make all the difference in the world as to what this 
investment shall mean to the children in the long future in 
many cities of this country. 

The way we are doing this is in the first 
A Reservoir of place by getting together the best informa- 
ee tion to be had as to how playgrounds should 
be selected, equipped and carried on. We secure the advice of 
the best playground experts in the country, such as Gulick, 
De Groot, Johnson, Ehler, McCurdy. We get them together on 
about twenty committees, and we obtain their individual 
opinions on the questions upon which each is especially expert. 
We thus have their judgment as to the proper size of different 
kinds of playgrounds, their radius of effectiveness, the best 
hours, the best sort of apparatus, the best games and methods 
of administration, as to how fixed and how elastic the day’s 
program ought to be, and a hundred other technical matters as 
to their establishment, equipment and control. 

We also collect facts upon what is being done in playground 
matters throughout the country and as to results obtained. 
Sometimes two hundred clippings come in a single day. [n 
short, our plan is to concentrate in one place all the knowledge 
to be had, from all over the country, on playground matters. 
We believe that instead of each community’s making its own 
mistakes, and finding out everything for itself by hard experi- 
ence, each thing ought to be found out only once; and that 
when it has been found out everybody should have the benefit 
of it. 

So much for the reservoir, now for the 
Piping the Supply method of piping this supply to the con- 
ow sumer—diffusing the information thus ob- 
tained to the hundreds of places where it is wanted. This 
is done partly by personal interviews. Hundreds of people come 
and talk over their problems with our general secretary, and if 
there were four of him, I suppose that by giving forty-eight 
hours a day, he could fill almost all the demands of this sort. 
So far as possible this work is delegated to assistants. 
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Then there are letters. Sometimes—for instance on such 
a subject as the flooding of vacant lots for skating—it may be 
necessary to consult some ten different cities before an authori- 
tative answer can be sent to a single question. More often we 
hand out prescriptions already done up, adapted to the more 
usual troubles. There may be twenty copies made and kept in 
stock or there may be several thousand ready printed. We may 
send them Gulick on folk dancing; Ehler on administration; 
DeGroot on apparatus; McCurdy on athletics for boys; Miss 
Kennard on play for girls; or Myron T. Scudder on rural recrea- 
tion. Sometimes we send many thousands of a single leaflet to 
be used in a playground campaign. By this method the expert 
has to speak but once and we see that his voice carries to the 
right spot, or to several thousand right spots as the case may be. 
And it is feeding the hungry; every bit of information answers 
a question; almost every one determines a policy. 

The subjects of the questions that come to us seem num- 
berless. They cover such matters as dance halls, music, 
pageants, forms of city administration, as well as the more 
obvious playground questions. And they come not only from 
all parts of this country, from England,. France, Germany, but 
from China, Japan, Russia, India and South America. We can- 
not, however, undertake to answer these outside demands with- 
out an appropriation for that specific purpose. 

A third method of diffusing information is by means of the 
Playground magazine, which we publish, and which goes to 
playground workers and others much interested throughout the 
country. This is more in the nature of shelling the woods, send- 
ing out prescriptions that we think may hit the average com- 
plaint, and most of our standard remedies appear first in this 
form. Then also we send lantern slides to those who want 
that more vivid sort of presentation. 

Then we both get and diffuse information through insti- 
tutes—as near as I can find out an institute is a college that 
lasts about four days and then dissolves—and conventions, at 
which we get the experts together and they both inspire each 
other and teach the inexpert, so that light is both kindled and 
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These are the long-distance methods of 
sending out information to where it is most 
needed. But after all the best way is by 
sending not a letter but a man. As Jethro Bass says, though 
perhaps from a different motive:—“Don’t write; send.” We 
have eight field secretaries, besides one special field secretary on 
commercial recreation (dance halls, moving picture shows). 
We need at least twelve to answer the demands for assistance 
of this sort. Our policy is to send only to places where there 
is a committee of representative people who mean business and 
are likely to secure permanent results. We were able to visit 
in this way sixty-eight cities in 1912. Our field secretary when 
he goes to a place first sizes up the social and political situation. 
He finds who is interested in playgrounds, tries to remove 
jealousies between different people or different groups or de- 
partments, and to get them all to pull together. Sometimes 
he finds a key man under whose leadership everybody will go 
to work. 


The Work of the 
Field Secretaries 


Then he makes a study, perhaps an elaborate survey, of 
existing conditions, finding just what parks, playgrounds, baths, 
already exist, and their geographical relation to where the 
people live. Then he advises as to what ought to be done. He 
does not leave the place until he has got the playground situa- 
tion into such a condition that things are likely to go on suc- 
cessfully. Finally, he does follow-up work, revisits the place 
and keeps in touch with it in order to help in the solution of 
problems as they arise. 

A most important part of the work of the Association is 
finding men for playground positions. There are now about 
five thousand such positions in the country, some six hundred 
of them being permanent all-the-year-round places; and almost 
all of these were created in the last six years. We have done 
something toward producing the people for the positions by 
having written and printed a very elaborate normal course in 
play arranged both for normal schools, for summer courses, 
and for courses to be given by play directors. This book has 
been used in several cities and in several normal schools. 
Secondly, we keep a list of people wanting playground positions 
and help to find the right ones for cities wanting them. Finally 
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we follow up those who have got positions, stand behind them, 
write to them, and try in every way to see that they succeed. 

The above is the regular routine work that the Association 

does and that it must do if it is to serve its function in any 
satisfactory way. 
We have also certain specific doctrines on 
the subject. I have said that we seek to 
guide rather than to push the movement, 
and we have certain policies as to the way of guiding it. In the 
first place we want to have the playgrounds reach all the people 
all the time. In order to do this they must reach the unathletic 
boy, they must reach the girl, and they must reach the grown-up. 
We want to bring it about that the American working man shall 
make not only a living but a life—that his success shall mean 
a little more than that he contrive to exist a certain time and 
die. Accordingly we are interested not only in playgrounds in 
the narrow sense, but in music, drama, dancing and storytelling. 
And we are interested in sports that will make the play season 
last the whole year round—in skating, coasting and swimming, 
and in beaches and home gardens. 

And we want play carried on not only for the people but 
by the people themselves. The-playground is not merely a place, 
it is an institution, it is a center of neighborhood interest and 
membership. The Christmas trees that were set up this year in 
New York and Boston, and perhaps in other cities also, were 
very significant. The playground must be a neighborhood insti- 
tution bringing everybody together for a common purpose. 

In order to get everybody playing we need to learn some 
lessons from England and from Germany, to each of which, as 
I said at the outset, American playgrounds already owe a debt. 
From England we must adopt the idea of looking a little more 
for fun in games and a little less exclusively for competition. 
Our American idea of competition is all right; I should not 
like to see it weakened in its proper place; but we want to learn 
that the competitive spirit in play is not the only one. Our 
younger children, especially, ought not to be prematurely sub- 
jected to the hard, dry, fierce competition which is appropriate 
in college games. Our little children’s games are dominated 
by their older brothers, and these are largely governed by the 
newspapers. We want to have more of what Mr. DeGroot 
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described to me the other day as the “play” game,—games in 
which the children laugh and romp, roly-poly games which are 
not confined to experts, but in which everybody takes part. 
We want to have hill dill and hunt the squirrel and prisoners’ 
base, especially for children under ten. We want to get back 
into the play spirit that came over in colony days along with 
the town common from old England. 

And from Germany we want to learn two things; first, 
music, especially in the form of large choruses and singing at 
public festivals; and we want to adopt the German idea of a 
standard which everybody is supposed to meet. Toward the 
introduction of such a standard the Association has had tests 
carefully prepared for boys and girls respectively, three grades 
for each; we have had badges to mark the fulfilling of these 
tests designed by Professor R. Tait McKenzie for boys, and 
are having a design made by him for the girls. We hope every 
boy and girl in America will try to win these badges, and will 
then go further with the same idea of becoming physically fit. 
That is the true supplement for competition, 
the standard that everybody must come up 
to. We want to give our boys and girls the idea of making them- 
selves the sort of man or woman the country needs, the sort of 
stone of which our temple can be built. We must put behind 
the idea of standard the patriotic motive, as Father Jahn did 
in the old days in Germany. There is hardly anything such a 
standard cannot accomplish. Every boy at West Point does 
things with a horse that a circus rider can hardly do, because 
at West Point it is expected of him. Do it for America; that 
is the motive we have got to put into the mind of every boy 
and girl. 


Do It for America 
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THE REASON WHY* 


Howarp S. BRAUCHER 


Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


Are the results of the past twelve months of effort in the 
playground and recreation movement such that the busiest men 
and women in America are justified in continuing to give their 
time as members of the Board of Directors to planning the 
policy; are the results such that field secretaries are justified 
in giving up their own lives, traveling the greater part of the 
year; are the results such that contributors are justified in con- 
tinuing to put five and even ten per cent of their incomes into 
the treasury of the Association as some are now doing? 

The directors have not only contributed their time,—some 
a great deal of their time,—they have also contributed $6,850 
to the work of the Association. The workers of the Association 
have not only been glad to labor for less than they could receive 
in other lines of work—they are contributing more than $1,100 
to the Association. 

Volunteers throughout the country have co-operated not 
only in giving valuable time, not only in sending their own con- 
tributions, but in writing personal notes to their friends, appeal- 
ing for support. It means much when public-spirited citizens 
such as Henry P. Davidson of New York, John H. Finley of 
New York, Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston, Miss Frances G. 
Curtis of Boston, W. F. Cochran, Baltimore, Dwight F. Davis, 
St. Louis, Munson Havens, Cleveland, Thomas F. Cooke, Buffalo, 
E. Kirstein, Rochester, S. W. Woodward, Washington, and 
Joseph Lee, Boston, are willing to interpret to the public the 
work of the Association and ask for financial support. It means 
much when professional social workers like George A. Bellamy 
of Cleveland, and Charles F. Weller, with all their experience 
and power are ready to try to help the Association to meet the 
calls for help coming to it. 

It must be a pretty important work which 
justifies any organization in pressing into 
its service and holding in its service nine field secretaries and 


Thirty-five Workers 
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two associate secretaries, each having had long years of training, 
each in the prime of his or her strength, each sought after for 
other work. In addition the Association has a secretary and 
twenty-three other workers. 

It must also be a pretty important task that 
justifies the Association in receiving $100,000 
during the next twelve months to support its campaigns in the 
cities throughout the country, for this money represents the 
toil of rich and poor alike, represents the desire of 3,200 men 
men and women to help in what they consider a great and funda- 
mental cause. 


Budget 


No routine work could justify such men 
Work Vital; and women as are employed by the Associa- 
Results Fundamental ; , - —_ 

tion in giving their lives to the movement for 
this year—for money could not buy the kind of service they 
are giving. 

Not in the reading of tens of thousands of letters received, 
not in the answering of these letters by tens of thousands of 
other letters, not in the reading of hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of clippings from newspapers and magazines and 
classifying the information found, not in visits with scores and 
scores of men and women coming to the office of the Associa- 
tion for consultation,—not even in the special studies of special 
problems to meet special needs, not in the number of cities 
visited,—lies any justification for such a use of men’s lives and 
men’s money. 

Men may be busy about many letters, conferences, clippings, 
studies, visits to cities, may be rushing hither and thither, and 
yet be giving no adequate social return for their time. 

The work of the past year must be judged not by the num- 
ber of things done, but by the aims of the work, the power and 
wisdom and the efficiency with which the workers keeping their 
eyes on the goal have labored, and the results actually accom- 
plished. 

The aim has been to help city after city to 
Establishment of secure a comprehensive recreation system 
Se with a recreation secretary in charge. Very 
few now question the value of playgrounds and recreation centers 
in lessening juvenile delinquency, crime, vice, intemperance, 
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disease, in producing better citizens, better neighborhood feeling, 
and more vital and more wholesome life. 

The problem has been to start playgrounds and recreation 
centers in such a way as to secure these results, for we must 
face the fact that in some cities playgrounds have utterly failed. 

No one would think of going far in the development of a 
school system without a superintendent of schools and a unified 
plan of development. Yet only sixty-three of the cities of 
America employed a recreation secretary or superintendent last 
year, though nearly 6,000 persons were employed in recreation 
work. Experience has shown that the importance of recreation 
is now so well recognized in our cities and the facts as to what 
can be accomplished so clear, that with hardly an exception any 
city by bringing in an expert who knows the facts as to what 
has been done in other cities, can convince its citizens of the 
need and secure municipal appropriations for a recreation system 
with a recreation secretary or superintendent in charge. 

The cost of bringing in such an expert 
AFew Hundred Dollars— = and conducting an educational campaign 
A Recreation System ‘ ; 

to organize the recreation system on an 
efficient basis has varied from $58.56 in a Vermont town of not 
over seven thousand population, about $220 in a southern city 
of fifteen thousand population, to as much as $2,667 in a city 
in Oregon. 

The Association is repeatedly asked to send a field secretary 
for five days or ten days. This the Association does not do. 
You cannot tell until you have tried how long it will take to 
secure results in any given city. No matter how many other 
cities are waiting, the Association lets its field secretary remain 
in a city until what can be done has been done. The secret of 
the success of the field work of the Association is that its field 
secretaries when they have taken hold of a campaign remain 
in that city until all has been accomplished that can be accom- 
plished at that time, and then if asked, plan to return as soon 
as there is an opportunity to accomplish more. 

If one had a million dollars free to use in 
A Million Dollar establishing a comprehensive recreation 
apenas system that would place playgrounds and 
recreation centers in reach of every neighborhood of the city, 
he would feel that he had made possible the games and sports 
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of the children of every part of that city. Is it less of a 
contribution through giving personal service, through bringing 
an expert in, through contributing to pay the expenses of such 
a campaign, to make a campaign possible which results not only 
in the setting aside of a million dollar bond issue for play centers 
but in making every dollar of that bond issue count efficiently 
in promoting human happiness? 

It is because the work of the Association is 
to help cities establish these comprehensive 
recreation systems that will run on for centuries side by side 
with the school systems, vitally affecting the individual lives and 
the community life of all of us in all of our cities, developing a 
more alert, responsive type of manhood and womanhood, making 
all life more worth while, making the cities to ring more with 
the hearty laughter of joyous children and with the songs that 
come when people have the opportunity to lead normal lives,— 
it is because of this that the busiest men in America cannot 
afford not to give time to the play movement. It is because of 
this that the time of no professional man in America is too valu- 
able to be given to the play movement. If men were ever justi- 
fied in leaving their homes and going on long military cam- 
paigns to defend the security of their homes and provide a safe 
future for their children, men and women are now rendering 
an equal service in securing playground and recreation systems 
in their cities. It is because the play movement is so funda- 
mental to the life of every individual, because in strenuous 
America it is so essential to the life of our country in shaping 
our national character, because the unusual development of the 
play movement in America is one of America’s unique contri- 
butions to the whole world, that all of us are justified in using 
our time and our money in the service of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


A Fundamental! Need 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT* 


ROWLAND HAYNES 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


News from the front. What is news? Where is the front? 
These two questions have been going over in my mind as I 
have been thinking on this topic. First, there is a difference 
between news and gossip. I could take up the entire time in 
giving you the gossip about different cities. Into the field 
secretary’s ear seem to be poured all the troubles and trials of 
all the groups who are not pulling together for the good of their 
city, but gossip is not news. What I am to speak of is what 
actually is being met in three typical cities of my acquaintance. 
Where is the front? We can tell if we 
know where we are going. One of the 
fundamental objects of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is to get public recreation systems inaugurated 
with a recreation supervisor or secretary in charge and the sys- 
tem adequately supported by public funds. That is where we 
are going. Where then, is the front? The front is where we are 
going. Our goal is the accomplishment of that object in cities 
where they have not had that object accomplished. I am going 
to speak of three cities under three headings,—What the situa- 
tion was before the Association entered, what it was after the 
Association took hold, and what was done,—not what I did, but 
what the Association did. Part of the work was done through 
me, but much more came from the Association as a whole. Any 
one of the field secretaries will agree with me that his work 
would not last three weeks in the field alone, if it were not for 
the policies being worked out by the directors and in the New 
York office. Let me first take up three typical cities which I 
have known, and in conclusion speak of certain principles which 
have been brought out in these and other cities. Each city is 
still in the process of getting what needs to be accomplished. 

The first city has over half a million people. 
A City witha Five-Year [+ is a city which has hitherto been doing 
Ree recreation work piecemeal, but which has 
decided it wants to work out a five-year program. What was 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Richmond, Virginia, May 7, 1913 
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the condition before the work of the Association there, and what 
was the condition after? “Piecemeal” is the word which de- 
scribes the situation before the work of the Association. There 
were a large number of groups of people, each interested in im- 
portant phases of recreation, but one pulling hard to get one 
thing here, another pulling hard to get another thing there, and 
another group was sure that no one thing was what was needed 
to solve the whole problem of the city’s recreation. Now the city 
has decided through one of its most important organizations on 
a five-year program, realizing that it cannot secure all it wants 
at once. It has selected what is the essential object for this 
year, what for next year, and soon. It has worked out a definite 
outline of what it wishes to accomplish in the way of ideals,— 
what school yard should be enlarged this year, what next year, 
and on what definite principles the various facilities should be 
developed. Then, it has introduced into the charter revision com- 
mittee a movement for bringing the whole recreation work of 
the city under one administration. Before, piecemeal; after, a 
definite attempt to get something. Now, what was done? Three 
things were done. With a committee of the important organiza- 
tion backing the thing a definite study was made of this year’s 
budget, amounting to $450,000, affecting recreation under the 
different departments of the municipality. A study was made 
of the items, and it was determined which of the items were in 
line with sound recreation policy, which could wait for later develop- 
ment, and which might well be abandoned. A study of adminis- 
tration was made by people who knew the city, and a plan for 
that particular city was worked out,—not a theoretical plan 
merely that looked well on paper, but one approved in its essen- 
tial plans by the men in the city government who will have the 
working out of it. Last of all, it was decided that the unifica- 
tion of the work was the first step for the first year. 

The second city was a city of a quarter of 
Through Interest in a million people. It is typical because it 
Dance Halls to the was interested in one phase of its recrea- 
— aad tion work,—that is, its dance hall problem. 

Several people had become frightened about 
the dance hall situation. A certain amount of good recreation 
work being done in the summer and under private organizations 
in the winter, and a group of people scared about the dance 
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halls,—that was the condition before the work of the Associa- 
tion. After the work of the Association a committee was 
organized with people of the right type who could get things 
“put over” committed to a definite program. They were con- 
vinced that the dance hall situation could not be settled in isola- 
tion, that the mere passing of an ordinance would not settle the 
difficulty, that the recreation system as a whole must be tackled. 
The description of the committee organized can best be given 
in the words of a resident of the city: “This is a bunch of high- 
brow uplifters. We do not think it very important.” The com- 
mittee was at first made up of “highbrow uplifters,” but to 
them were added some people who are acquainted with what 
needs to be done, people who have “the punch,” who can get 
something done. That committee has been organized and com- 
mitted to a definite program. Now, what was done? The desire 
for a dance hall investigation was met, but after talking with the 
committee the relation of this problem to the bigger problem of 
the whole recreation of the city was worked out. Some of the 
far-seeing social workers of the city were convinced of it. 

The third city was smaller than these others, 
First, Investigation —about thirty thousand, a city which plans 
Then, Accomplishment +, make itself the best city in the world to 
live in. The residents are very certain now that it is the best 
city in this country. They pay their superintendent of schools 
as much as cities of four and five times the population pay. 
They are convinced they want to have their schools the best 
in the country. A small, but very wideawake community. They 
showed their alertness by making a social survey, and after 
that were convinced they wanted a recreation survey. It was 
impossible to turn them into activity without making that sur- 
vey. They wanted to know what to do and why they were to 
do it. Here is a city interested in investigation changed into 
a city ready to do something, accomplished partly with the 
survey and partly by pointing out what must be done to satisfy 
their wishes. 

Out of the work in these three and other 
Four Principles § — cities have come the following four prin- 

ciples. 

First, that generalship is necessary. I do not care where it 

comes from, whether from the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
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ciation of America, or the local people, or where. Every city I 
have spoken of seems to impress one during the first week one 
is there as the most mixed-up mess one ever saw. It reminds 
me the college rushes in the old days when everybody was dead 
set on getting somewhere, although not everyone was convinced 
all were going the same way. Generalship from somebody is 
necessary. 

Second, real success is never due to any one force. The 
Playground and Recreation Association of America contributes 
a good deal to different cities, and yet the fundamentally suc- 
cessful city can never look to any one organization as the source 
of its success. There may be a dozen groups, all of whom are 
perhaps working for the good of that city. To a city the Asso- 
ciation has contributed something, a local group has contributed 
a good deal, another group at loggerheads with the first group 
has contributed a lot more,—there are three groups, none of 
which can be given entire credit for success. 

Third, it is necessary to realize that it is not possible at 
once to take the final steps in administration in many cities. 
We are spending much time discussing whether the recreation 
of a city should always be administered under the auspices of 
the school board, or always under the park board, or whether 
there should always be a recreation department separate from 
all other boards. I know of one city where recreation was put 
under the school board ten years too early,—where a form of 
administration was forced upon a city not ready for it, and the 
result has been failure. We cannot set down definitely what 
form of administration will be the final form. Certain things 
have got to happen this year, and certain other things next year, 
before we can take the steps for the year after. 

Fourth, the last principle is this: that recreation adminis- 
tration is not a problem by itself, but is tied up with the funda- 
mental problems of city government. It has been so forced 
upon me that I see clearly that this problem cannot be solved 
in isolation. Certain things we should like to have go through 
for the sake of recreation alone might be definitely harmful for 
the city as a whole, hence we must consider the whole problem 
of city government. 
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CHARLES F. ‘WELLER 


Associate Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Lawrence, Kansas 

It has seemed to me that one of the great American dangers 
is that of auto-vaccination. Of the five hundred thirty-three cities 
which had playgrounds last year two hundred forty-eight had no 
supervision. They at least are in definite danger of having such poor 
playgrounds that their communities will speedily become dis- 
couraged and will say, “We have found playgrounds are no 
good,” and the whole movement thereby will be set back ten 
years or more. Obviously the situation is like that described by 
one of the speakers yesterday—a good playground beginning 
five years ago with $7,300 appropriated, but with so little under- 
standing of what the play movement was that a year ago the 
original friends of it said, “We are done with it, and will never 
appropriate money for it again.” Because the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America was able to send a man 
able to arouse the city to an understanding of its own needs, 
an appropriate program was developed and a public opinion 
capable of putting through this program was cultivated. In our 
field secretaries we have the means by which we may adequately 
fight the danger of auto-vaccination against playgrounds. 
Another great need is suggested by the 
story of the carrot. Do you remember the 
very selfish woman who was suffering in torment, to whom an 
angel came down from heaven and said, “Cannot you remember 
some good deed you did during your life on earth?” She 
answered, “No” again and again, until finally, when pressed by 
the angel she answered, “Yes, once in the market square of my 
town I gave a carrot to a hungry woman.” The angel took that 
carrot, and giving one end to the woman began lifting her 
toward Heaven, and as the woman ascended her feet were 
seized by the tormented soul of the poor woman to whom the 
carrot had been given in the market place, and her feet were in 
turn seized by other tormented souls, and theirs by others, till 
there was a long line of tormented souls being gradually drawn 


For All America 
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heavenward out of Hades. Then this selfish old woman said, 
“This is my carrot” and began kicking to rid herself of the 
others, but instead the carrot broke and all fell back into the 
place of torment. Now, we cannot expect to have in our various 
communities the adequate recreation program we need until we 
learn to take an unselfish and American point of view. How 
many playground leaders do we find who say, “No, do not make 
an appeal for the national association in our town because we 
have money to raise locally?” Until we learn to look at this 
matter from the professional point of view, until we learn to see 
that all American children are our children, until then we are 
not going to be granted the vision in our own individual com- 
munities. We are looking for generosity in our various cities, 
and it is not to be developed out of selfishness. We everywhere 
need to be generous and broad, and to care as much for the 
country community, nay, even more perhaps, than for our own 
cities. And this because the peculiar problem of today and of 
the next ten years in America is a rural problem, and through 
some such outlook I hope we may get an adequate vision of 
what there is in this recreation movement. 


My observation is that America is suffering 
Let Us Look at the a loss in the quality of life as well as in 
Seay ore quantity. We know about race suicide, 
we know that we have suffered in the quantity of life, but have 
we thought so much about what America has been suffering in 
the quality of life? Get the list of games people used to play 
and find out how many boys and girls of today know those 
games. Think of sixty-four per cent. of the boys and girls out- 
side of school hours doing nothing at all because, as they said, 
“Nothing to do,” and this in Richmond. And if this is true in 
Richmond, and in our other cities, what a call there is to us to 
do something more than provide picayune little playgrounds 
without people on them to teach the children who come there 
something to do. When I go into a town filled with this vision 
which all our leaders have, and see the tremendous possibilities 
of this thing which means the life more abundant, and when I 
find the whole thing is centered in two or three poor little play- 
grounds open only two or three months a year my heart fails 
me. Surely we need such a broad vision of recreation that our 
industries will feel it, that our schools will feel it, that our 
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churches will feel it, that charitable and correctional institutions 
will feel that recreation can solve many of their problems to a 
large extent, that in commercial recreation we shall have at 
least two advance measures,—better supervision and better sub- 
stitutes that will give a chance to adults to get into the game, 
a chance to exercise their old muscles and shake their old feet 
and thrill their old hearts! 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT* 


Francis R. Nortu 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Boston, Mass. 

Some interesting things have taken place in New England,— 
in Boston, in Providence, and other communities. There is a 
tendency in New England to gather together the administrative 
forces in the large cities along natural lines, to recognize the 
necessity of expert direction, and to bring about results by 
effective administration. In some places results have not yet 
come,—we are still in the process; in others we have already 
seen definite results. Every effort is being made to turn people’s 
attention toward efficient administration with a recreation 
director, a recreation secretary, or whatever he may be called, 
at the head, and with an effective power to back him up. That 
is the purpose of our field work at the present time. 

In some communities this involves of necessity the creation 
of public sentiment; in others we can immediately enter upon 
the second stage, and get in touch with the live wires; in still 
others it is a matter’ of merely attempting to influence in the 
right direction the powers that already exist. 

Boston has done it. There is a great con- 
solidation of recreation interests,—the park 
department with its wonderful system of parks with great 
opportunities in them largely undeveloped, with a system of 
playgrounds in each and a good deal of activity already,—there 
are already forty playgrounds in the parks, and certain other 
facilities —has been united with the Public Grounds Department, 
which includes the Common and other smaller spaces all over 


Many in One 
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the city, with the Bath Department with a large system of out- 
door baths and municipal gymnasiums, and with the Music 
Department which gives indoor and outdoor concerts,—all have 
been united into a Department of Parks and Public Recreation. 
There is to be an officer in charge, a director of public recreation. 
This is a situation that has in it great opportunities if effectively 
administered. The most significant thing that has occurred in 
the way of activities in Boston is the opening of recreation cen- 
ters in the school buildings, largely an outgrowth of the suc- 
cessful experiment of the Women’s Municipal League in East 
Boston a year ago. The playgrounds under the Boston School 
Committee in the spring, summer and fall of 1912 extended their 
activities considerably, and there again is an indication of 
growth. Another is in the use of the metropolitan parks. An 
important precedent has been established in the opening of a 
large Boy Scout Camp at the Blue Hill Reservation. These 
things point toward the gathering together of activities under 
effective forms of administration. Our problem is still before 
us in Boston, but we are headed right. 

In Providence, for a number of years chil- 
dren’s playgrounds have been conducted in 
the summer by the Playground Association in such a way as to 
make considerable impression upon public opinion. This year 
has witnessed a careful guidance of opinion along much larger 
lines. A Child Welfare Exhibit was followed specifically by a 
recreation survey of the city. The leaders now recognized their 
problem. About two weeks ago legislation was passed creating 
a Board of Recreation for the City of Providence, very much 
along the lines of the Philadelphia plan. A recreation secretary 
in the coming year will administer not merely the playgrounds 
of the Playground Association and those of the Park Depart- 
ment, but the so-called city playgrounds, in the school yards. 
The movement for the opening of school buildings has started. 
The ground has been ploughed. We hope and expect next year 
our first buildings will be opened in Providence. We expect a 
field house in Garibaldi Playground. And by the way, the 
Garibaldi playground in Providence is a place for New England 
people to visit. It is in the most congested section of the Italian 
population, and is open from nine in the morning until nine at 
night. 


Progress in Providence 
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Providence has developed an effective form of administra- 
tion by which the mayor has power to appoint the recreation 
commission of which he is a member ex-officio. Associated with 
him in the same capacity are members of the park commission 
and the chairman of the school board, but the majority of the 
commission of nine is made up of citizens appointed by the 
mayor. They have authority by the consent of the city council, 
to take charge of certain grounds. They may have charge of 
certain sections of park grounds the use of which is granted to 
them by the park commission. They may also have charge of 
such school yards and sections of school buildings, as are granted 
by the school committee, and they have the usual power to 
accept titles to property from private individuals. 

In Newport a form of administration has been suggested 
and doubtless will be developed very much the same as in Provi- 
dence, centering in the employment of a recreation secretary 
for the city. 

; oP Another tendency in the New England field 
Remetioniagitiee 11. tn do with legislation. In 1908 a refer- 
endum law was passed in Massachusetts authorizing cities of 
ten thousand to decide whether or not they would have a play- 
ground, the specification being made that for each additional 
ten thousand there should be an additional playground. Prac- 
tically all the cities and towns of over ten thousand voted on 
the proposition, and all but one or two favorably. The interest- 
ing point is the work that has been done largely through the 
Massachusetts Civic League in stimulating the same kind of 
activity in towns of five thousand and over, not necessarily by 
referendum vote. 

The recreation development should build 
Things to BeThoughtof ., 14cal traditions as long as they are good. 
Where the school board has recognized the educational value 
of play, has commenced to widen its activities in its own build- 
ings, there is likely to be fairly long tradition which might be 
lost by a new plan which did not take it into account; where 
the park board has had on it broad gauge men who have recog- 
nized the human factor; who have proved that they are men 
of vision, in plans for administrative form they should be 


counted upon. 
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All that is good in each agency doing recreation work in a 
city should be conserved when the work is unified. 

I am more convinced than ever that the location of an expert 
year-round director of recreation is the solution to the adminis- 
trative problems of recreation of the city. It is the only means 
in most cases that will actually bring results in the form of 
activities for the individual because the trained man or woman 
on the job all the time will have constant acquaintance with local 
conditions, and bring to bear the experience of other places in 
a much more effective way than could be done by the occasional 
seeking of information by less experienced people. 

I believed that each community needs a process of self- 
discovery. It is difficult for us to take the things we have 
learned in one community and say, “They do this elsewhere; 
let us do it here.” A survey is not the only means of self-dis- 
covery; it may be something briefer. It may be the investiga- 
tions of a few individuals. It may have something to do with 
a publicity campaign. There is value in the process of a com- 
munity’s discovering its needs. It is the only basis for perma- 
nent results. I do not believe there is any specific that can be 
applied to the ills of every community. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT* 


Jutia SCHOENFELD 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 

The field secretary is not only the diagnos- 
Diagnostican and tician of the city that he visits, but physi- 
ieee cian as well, in his treatment of the social 
conditions of the community. His business is to study social 
relationships, to seek out the salient facts relative to the social 
life of the people, to prepare the way for the establishment of 
normal and adequate recreation opportunities under trained and 
scientific management. He must be able to suggest practical 
remedies for deteriorating influences; he must not only plan 
a comprehensive program that will appeal to those who see the 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
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value of a good system, but must interpret this value in terms 
of character building and in developing citizenship; he must 
plan so that he will convince the unbeliever and the hard-headed 
business man that constructive legislation and trained leadership 
are as essential as playgrounds, public gymnasiums, public baths. 
Each city presents an individual study. In three cities during 
the past year, cities absolutely different in topography, in 
municipal management, in traditions, in educational opportuni- 
ties and in the opportunities afforded for social welfare, such 
a work has been attempted. 
Montreal in October, 1912, presented its 
— -~ first educational movement on a large scale 
—— for a better social and educational future 
in a child welfare exhibit at the cost of many thousand dollars. 
A careful survey of the city’s conditions brought forcibly home 
to the city of Montreal that it lagged behind many other cities 
in offering solutions for existing social problems. The city 
in ten years had doubled its population, but had failed to recog- 
nize this, and many undesirable conditions had developed. It 
was woefully behind in offering play or breathing spaces to its 
people. Seven playgrounds, conducted by private funds and a 
small appropriation from the city, open two months in the 
summer, reached a very small percentage of the city school 
children. Though the third wealthiest city in the country it 
had the smallest park area and had spent practically nothing 
on furnishing recreation opportunities. This was due to apathy, 
indifference and lack of knowledge as to what really existed, 
and ignorance as to the opportunities a city could and should 
furnish for its citizens. The field secretary helped the local 
workers to centre all efforts on educating the public to see the 
value of expending a large sum of money for the development 
of playgrounds, to convince the church, as well as the city, that 
social centers were absolutely essential; to suggest and to show 
how building laws were inadequate; home recreation impos- 
sible in quarters with housing conditions comparable to some 
of the worst found in New York a few years ago. It meant 
welding together groups which were not sympathetic ; educating 
people to the larger use of the leisure period. It meant showing 
to the politicians that a rightful expenditure of the city’s funds 
for recreation was justifiable, in fact was absolutely essential, 
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if Montreal should make forward strides on the side of civic 
betterment. In order to bring this about a plan for definite work 
was submitted. Playground sites were chosen; recreation 
activities suggested in the use of public buildings. An appro- 
priation asked from the council will be granted. Recent letters 
report great progress. This summer will see in Montreal well 
organized playgrounds under proper supervision. A recreation 
secretary will direct the work and under him organized work 
will be continued throughout the year. 

St. Joseph, which was visited in January, 
Equalizing Socialand == 1913, presented the same apathy that was 
mepeandelt wate found in Montreal with additional problems. 
In this community not only was the playground work inade- 
quate, but the playgrounds that existed had been under the 
supervision of the janitors of the schools until last summer 
when a few teachers were employed. Playgrounds were open 
only two months of the year. 

Some of the citizens began to feel that St. Joseph, the oldest 
city in Missouri, located on the river, complacent, self-satisfied 
because of its great wealth, had been absolutely indifferent to 
the social life of its citizens. St. Joseph had been willing to test 
its citizenship by its crops and by its business. It had been 
indifferent to the destructive influences affecting its social body; 
its moral health has been glossed over by the politician and 
by the business interests so that to-day a large constructive 
work is necessary. A city of 70,000, yet the only opportunities 
afforded for recreation came from the commercialized amuse- 
ment enterprises. Those who wished to change this condition 
asked for help in an investigation of these commercialized 
amusements, which revealed a laxity of law enforcement; low 
moral conditions; in many dance halls no protection for those 
who frequent them; a laxity in law enforcement relative to the 
structural safety of the public places of amusement; an indiffer- 
ence on the part of many to the vices that were found in the 
billiard and pool places, excessive gambling, all of which was 
contributing to juvenile delinquency. 

While the survey was not intended as an exposé, its publica- 
tion aroused the citizens. Time, personality and money are 
needed, and I am glad to say the citizens are responding, and 
the time is not far distant when a recreation commission will 
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be established, a recreation secretary put in charge. Already 
constructive legislation is before the council. The only delay 
in working out the plan at once is due to a lack of funds. Re- 
assessment of property values is under consideration, and before 
long it is hoped that funds will be available. 

Denver, the last city visited, presented a 
Harmonious and third problem. Here the field secretary 
Unified Advance Af , ‘ 

brought into harmony all agencies doing 
recreation work. Denver has done fine recreation work, but 
politics had permeated the various departments and the play- 
grounds had been exploited. The park board had begun to 
establish playgrounds in the city parks with the idea that equip- 
ment constitutes a playground. The school board had a system 
of playgrounds well equipped where supervision was espe- 
cially emphasized. The other recreational resources—public 
baths, gymnasia, public concerts, were supported directly from 
the mayor’s budget; the public amusement inspection was under 
the fire and police board. In fact in Denver there were four 
heads for one business, with political strings attached pulling 
in all directions. The local Playground Association seized the 
idea of uniting all these interests under a central commission to 
insure efficiency and economy. An amendment to the city 
charter was framed to create a recreation commission, provid- 
ing for sufficient funds for the development and maintenance of 
recreation work through a special tax levy. Political issues were 
brought forward so that this amendment submitted in the 
spring of 1912 was defeated. 

At the request of the local organization, the field secretary 
went to Denver and revised the former amendment. With the 
realization that Denver has been long suffering under the bur- 
den of excessive taxation and that there really was enough 
money in the city treasury to take care of the recreation of the 
city without injuring any other department in the city admin- 
istration, the old plan was set aside. 

A new amendment was suggested creating a department of 
recreation composed of five members, appointed by the com- 
missioner of property. These members serve without com- 
pensation. The money for developing and carrying on all kinds 
of recreation work was provided for by diverting one-eighth 
of the special tax levy for parks and boulevards to the depart- 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PLAY AND RECREATION 


ment of recreation. In addition to this the amendment makes 
mandatory appropriation of such additional sums as are neces- 
sary to maintain the work from the general budget. This plan 
has been approved by all of the active agencies and has the co- 
operation and support of the newspapers. The public is being 
reached through addresses and discussions in the women’s clubs, 
parents and teachers’ associations and other civic and social 
groups. The amendment comes before the electors with the 
united support of all those who care for the cause of public 


recreation. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PLAY AND RECREATION 


George E. Johnson, formerly Superintendent for the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association and Professor of Play in the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been secured by the New York School of Philan- 
thropy to direct its new department of Play and Recreation which 
will be opened for the academic year beginning September 23, 1913. 

This is good news to all interested in education through play 
but especially to those seeking more thorough training for leader- 
ship in the various lines of activity in play and recreation. Prob- 
ably no man in the country is more able to direct such a department 
and bring to his students technical ability, a wealth of laboratory 
experience and the spirit of play itself. 

The School of Philanthropy is to be congratulated upon the 
opening of this new department and upon its selection of Mr. 


Johnson to head it. 
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The Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable 
SCHOOL CHAIR 


The only practical school seating for 


SOCIAL CENTER 


work. Permits greater flexibility of arrangement, clear- 
ing of floor for games, dances, etc., besides being the very 


best seat from a sanitary and hygienic view point. 


Drop us a card for particulars and 
‘*Manual of School Seating’’ 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Cohen Trainin tiiek. Full training for playground work—gym- 
for Playground Workers pasium (indoor and outdoor), games 
dancing, storytelling, child study and dra- 7090 Oakwood Boulevard 
matic art. - - Write for catalogue. Chicago, Ill. te 





Agents Wanted for the Playground 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America wishes to secure individuals in all parts of the 
country to act as agents for THE PLAYGROUND. 

Any one wishing further information regarding the 
commission offered and other details is requested to 
write to H. S. Braucher, Editor of THe PLAYGROUND, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, stating the district 


he wishes to cover. 
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Medart’s Steel Playground Apparatus 


contains many special features of construction which insure 
greater safety and durability and which are made possible 
only by the extensive facilities we have provided for the 
manufacture of this apparatus. 

Children are not careful with the things they use in the 
Playground and it is imperative that you provide apparatus 
which will not be constantly in need of repairs and replace- 
ments or which through breakage is likely to injure the 
users. 

Our apparatus is built with a complete knowledge of 
the uses and to withstand the hard knocks it will receive in 
daily use. The principles of our construction have been 
dictated by an experience extending over a period of many 
years. 

Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and 
will be sent on request together with a copy of our booklet 
“The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


DeKalb and President Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
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Where You Find the Quaint 


and the Picturesque 


The old towns and fishing villages of New England! 
You will look forward keenly to your summer holiday if 
it means a visit to some of these old places, full of the 
flavor of the sea and the men who followed it in the ships 


of long ago, in whaler and merchantman and the famous f 
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clipper ships. 
These old towns, rich in romance to-day, are summer 
resorts to which thousands of vacationists annually repair. | 
Situated on New England's picturesque coastline of rocks &§ 
and sand dunes, they afford a delightful change of scene. 
Rummage around in one of these old places, as interesting F 
as anold garret, and see how much it will add to your holi- | | 
day. Plymouth, Marblehead, New Bedford, Portland, 
Wiscasset—all of them call up memories which will 
contrast strangely with your own environment. Try a 
vacation in or near one of these old New England towns 


ree eg 
Sa a . 


this summer. 


Address, Vacation Bureau 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Room 574, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 





BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 





and the small boy (a formidable combination you’ll admit). 





"4 AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 


Seas 


Po et os 


opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 


ence. 
WRITE US for a copy of the little book, as well as the new 
catalog of Spalding Apparatus. 

This trade-mark 


guarantees perfect satisfaction 
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A. G. SPALDING ©& BROS,., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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$5,000 FOR THE FLAG 
A Patriotic Woman’s Gift and Message 


To promote patriotism through the great forces 
of the playground movement, a Washington woman 
has subscribed $5,000 to the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. 

She asks to have her purpose—but not her name 
—made public, in order to enlist co-operation in de- 
veloping patriotic citizenship. 

Four important measures, especially, she seeks 
to emphasize and strengthen by her pioneer gift in 
this line: 

First: Children in every playground, she believes, 
should be inspired to salute the Stars and Stripes 
wherever seen. There should be frequent flag drills 
and other patriotic exercises. 

Second: Every flag on a public school building 
should, she suggests, be kept in good repair. It 
should not be left to fly all night but some of the 
older boys should have the honor of lowering and 
raising it, night and morning. 

Third: Adults and children gathered for recrea- 
tion at band concerts, theatres and elsewhere, should 
honor their country’s flag wherever shown and should 
stand at attention when the National Anthem is played. 

Fourth: To fuse our various racial and economic 
groups into one inclusive, patriotic Americanism,— 
playgrounds, civic pageants, community festivals, and 
other forms of social recreation should be encouraged. 
These promote Patriotism by interpreting to the 
people that precious heritage of democratic oppor- 
tunity and good will for which the Flag stands. 

Through more than 3,000 playgrounds in 533 cities 
much is already done to develop Patriotism. It is to 
encourage, emphasize and increase such efforts that 
this patriotic woman subscribes $5,000 to the general 
field work of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 


cation of America. 





